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of him was horrified by the realization, he drove ahead along the
same road with a sort of fierce intensity, and went on to display a
needless spitefulness. It was, however, neither of malice afore-
thought, nor with any intention of dealing his benefactor a stunning
blow, that he became entangled with the chemist's wife. It was the
couple from the school who first took him to visit Hortense Voyod.
On that rainy February day when the young man whom she had
watched for so long from behind her window blinds crossed the
rain-soaked little courtyard wrapped in his schoolboy's cape and
hood, and entered the shop, she could at last heave a sigh of relief,
even though her revenge was as yet far from complete.

Many were the discussions held by the light of an oil lamp and
in the warmth of a roaring stove, with Armagnac loosening the
assembled tongues. Jean would have found it impossible to say pre-
cisely what satisfaction he derived from the presence of this pallid
woman and from the sound of her voice which, for all its hoarseness,
was gentle and quite unmarked by any local brogue. While the
schoolmaster's anti-clerical passion, when it was expended on the
politics of the moment, had no manner of interest for Mirbel, the
mocking sallies of the chemist's wife roused an immediate response
in him. She spoke a language which he had never heard till then,
but which he at once recognized.

On that first evening she insisted that he should come to her shop
only after nightfall, and should never enter the door until he was
quite certain that no one had seen him. For, said she, the Cure, with
whom she had had several passages of arms, would certainly not
approve of their friendship. There was no reason, however, why it
should not be kept secret. He protested against being involved in
his tutor's quarrels. During the next few days they began to realize
how deep was the sentiment that bound them together.

The ruling passion of this woman (who was without any real edu-
cation, though she had read a number of modern books both good
and bad) was a hatred of, a sense of grievance against, the God whose
very existence she denied. The lack of logic in such an attitude did
not bother her in the slightest degree. Against an unknown Being
m whom she did not believe she levelled the reproaches of a class of